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I AM desired to open thia con- 
vei'sation "by some i-emarks on 
" tJic relation of tlie social drink- 
ing customs to the educational in- 
terests of the nation." 

This, I suppose, I am asked to 
do from my long connection with 
education. It is just fifty years 
this autumn since I first went to 
Williams College as an insti'uctor, 
and, with the exception of three 
years, I hare been thei*e since — 
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thirty-six years as president. I'or 
several years I was the oldest pre- 
sident in office in the country. I 
may be supposed, therefore, to 
know something about education; 
but about the drinking customs of 
society I know very little ; and to 
treat a double subject of this sort 
well it would seem nccessaiy to 
know both pai-ts of it. But I have 
no statistics; I have collected no 
facts. The evils of intemperance I 
have known, but how far they 
have originated in social drinking 
customs I have uot known. 

I remember well the first move- 
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incnt in Williamstown and in tlie 
coUej^e on the subject of tempe- 
rance. It was, I think, as early as 
1832 or 1833. There were two 
hotels in the place, both selling 
liquor as a matter of course, and 
three or four stores that retailed 
several hogsheads each annually. 
Ko one seemed to suppose the 
traffic wrong. But one Sabbath 
Dr. Hewitt, then of Bridgeport, 
preached two tremendous sermons 
on the subject ; and now note the 
effect of a trained conscience when 
it is enlightened. The next day 
both hotels and eveiy store in 
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town stopped selling. I hare never 
known such an effect produced by 
any discourse, or any two dis- 
courses, before or since. The effect 
of those discourses is felt in the 
town to this day. A public sen- 
timent was created that has never 
died out. For a lonj^ time the 
traffic was wholly suppressed, and 
has never been resumed in the 
stores since. 

Dr. Griffin, then president of 
the college, a grand man, six feet 
four inches high and well propor- 
tioned, fond of a good dinner, and 
accustomed to have wine with it, 
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gave up hia wine at once. A so- 
ciety was formed iu the college, 
and what could bo done by moral 
suasion was done. After that, at- 
tention was drawn to the evils 
of di-inliing in the college as it 
had not been before ; and since 
that time it has not ceased to be 
watched and guarded against. At 
one time the trustees passed a law 
requiring every student entering 
college to pledge himself not to 
use intoxicating drink during tei-m- 
tirae and on college ground. This 
law was in force for a number of 
years, but it was found that the 
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consciences of students — many of 
them, at least — were very elastic 
in regard to a pledge which they 
regarded as enforced ; and the at- 
tempt to Isolate the college by 
placing it under a different social 
laiy from that of the general com- 
munity was ahandoned. 

The fact that the college could 
iioi be thus isolated shows two 
tilings. It shows the community 
of interest that runs through all 
parts of the social fabi'ic, as through 
an organized body. This commu- 
nity of interest must always exist 
in some degree, but it becomes 
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fuller and more vital as intelli- 
gence and the jjower of the press 
and facilities of intercourse are in- 
creased. The fact that we cannot 
thus isolate a college shows also 
that wo cannot treat this subject of 
drinking customs and their effects 
in a satisfactorj way if we regard 
as education simply that whicli is 
technically so called. 

By education we common!}' mean 
that process for which special pro- 
vision is made in teachers, and 
buildings, and books, and appara- 
tus, and which has for its ol^ect to 
fit young persons for their posi- 
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tions iu life. But there is a 
hi'oadcr view. Taking tlic term in 
its wider sense, it will include 
evoi-ytliing that lias exerted a for- 
mative iniiuDnce, and has caused a 
young person to be, at a given 
point, what ho is. 

If we place before us a young 
man, say of twenty-one, whose 
education is said to bo completed, 
and technically is so, we ask, the 
coninninitj ask, respecting him, two 
(]nestiong. One is. What is he"? 
and the other is, What can he do "? 
What is he in his character, his 
principles, his disposition, his ha-. 
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bits, his tendencies'? What can 
he do ? Can he pkail a cause, or 
keep books, 01' build a bridge or 
a railroad, or run one 1 These tivo 
questions we ask, and according to 
quv answer to them we estimate 
the prospects of the young man. 

If now we ask how he came to 
be what he is, and to he able to 
do what lie can do, we shall need 
to consider four things. One is 
the constitution and tendencies he 
inherited from his parents ; the 
second is the family and social in- 
fluences by which he was surround- 
ed; the third is formal teaching 
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ill schools and colleges, coimnonly 
called ediication; and tlio fourth 
is that inscrutable will-power that 
belongs to eyery rational and ac- 
countable being, through which he 
is able to modify or control results, 
whatever the original constitution, 
or social influences, or positive in- 
struction may have been. 

Of the great influence of the first 
of these — inherited constitution and 
tendencies —there can bo no doubt. 
Ood seems to have arranged the 
constitution of the race in a way 
to bi-ing the most powerful in- 
fluences possible to bear on those 
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who were to pei-petnate it to do 
what tlicy could to improve it, or 
at least uot to deteriorate it. It 
may seem hard that the iniquities 
of the parents should be visited 
on the children; hut in no other 
way could the laws of temperance 
he so powerfully enforced. Let 
parents see, as they must, that not 
only constitutions generally puny 
and feeble arc inherited, bnt also 
a tendency to consumption, a tend- 
ency to insanity, a tendency to 
drunkenness, and the whole power 
of parental affection, as well as of 
self-interest, will work to dissuade 
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tlieiii from any form of rieioiis in- 
iliilj,'euce. It is not, you ivill 
observe, the consumption, or tlie 
insanity, or the tlninkenness that 
is inbeiited, hat the tendcitci/ to 
these. That tendency may or miiy 
not be overcome. There the will- 
power may come in; hut the chikl 
enters npon life under conditions 
far less favoi'ablo than it vronld 
otherwise. If intemperate parents 
could blast only their own lives, 
and have it stop there, it would 
be conipai'atively little ; but to 
send needless weakness, and ex- 
posui'o, and degradation down lo 
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successive gcnerationa is fearful. 
T<i do this for the sake of any tem- 
porary pleasTiro is like the ivicked- 
iie.'-s lately discovered of putting an 
infernal machine on board a ateam- 
er that would blow it up in mid- 
ocean for the sake of the insurance, 
liooking, then, at our supposed 
young man, "vvo cannot doubt the 
gi'eat influence upon him, both in 
what ho is and in ^vhat he can do, 
of his inherited constitution and 
tendencies. But as these were 
originally given, and could not be 
aficctcd by as, they need not be 
considered further 
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We pass, tlien, to the family- 
social influences \mder which ho 
has been placed. These hayc snr- 
roundcd' him as an atmosphere, 
and, tlie constitution being given, 
arc undoubtedly the most constant, 
pervasive, efficient, and moiilding 
of all external influence in causing 
him to be what he is. I hold on 
to the distinction between J>cinfj 
and doiny ; and these, I say, are 
the influences most likely to Itavc 
been efficient in causing him to he 
what he is. So God intended it 
sliould bo. For the same reason 
that he has established the law of 
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heredity, by wliich the pai-cnts bo- 
come responsible for the constitu- 
tifm of the child as it is bom info 
life, has he estahlislied ivhat may be 
called ii law of social lioredity, by 
^vhich the family becomes responsi- 
ble for ^vhat he shall bo at his 
.sc<'ond birth into ^^ociety. By a 
natural law which ho will not ab- 
vog-itc, God visits the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children. By a 
similar law, identical in principle, 
be visits the iniquities of families 
n[)on society ; and through both 
these laws he is constantly utter- 
ing to men tho broader law an- 
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noimccd by our Saviour : " Make 
tlie tree good, and the frait will 
be good." Do men gather gi-apes 
of thorns or figs of thistles'? The 
family is God's institution, and so 
ho honors and guards it. He in- 
tended it should be the socd-plot 
of society. Let all the families in 
a community be what they should 
be, and the community wUl be what 
it should be. This is according to 
the natural course of things ; and 
then we have the promise of God 
for it : " Train up a child " — a 
cliUd^ observe, not a lad of a dozen 
years or a miss in her teens, but 
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a child — "ill the way lie should go, 
and when he is old ho will not 
depart from it." Childhood, early 
childhood, is the foraiative, the 
flexihlc, the impressible pei'iod. If 
the mind of a child can go 
through with all the processes by 
which it learns a language before 
it is four years old, it must also 
be x^ossiblo to implant in it guid- 
ing principles that shall go with 
it through life. 

The training spoken of will im- 
ply more than teaching. It implies 
a settled, definite purpose and time 
given to its accomplishment. It 
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implies example as wfll as x)veccpt. 
It ■will include the set, the drift, 
tise animus, tlie general spirit, of 
the family. Let the spirit of the 
liimilj be one of industry, econo- 
my, kindness, cheerfulness, tempe- 
rance, purity, liberality, and godli- 
ness, and tlie promise of God will 
be made good, hoivcver unfavorable 
the .circumstances may be by i\hich 
they are surrounded. When three 
young men, more than three thou- 
t;r.ad years ago, Tvero cast into a 
burning fiery furnace, they were 
not in favorable circumstances, but 
they came out with no smell of firo 
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upon tliem. What more unfavo- 
rable circumstances tban for a 
large family of boys, with no sister 
to exert any refining or i-estraining 
influence, to be brought up in a 
largo city, surrounded by every 
form of temptation, knowing that 
their father had wealth, and that 
they were to have it; and yet I 
have known a family of seven boys 
brought up to manhood in that 
way, and the promise not fail in 
regard to one of them. The Bible 
does not say that if a child is not 
trained up in the way he should 
go he shall never get into it. 
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Thore are foiiusitive influences out- 
side tbe family, and tliere arc tiie 
, will-power and the Spirit of God 
to help ; but, as iu the case of 
lioi-edit}", the tendencies will be in 
the wrong direction. 

As I have said, one main thing 
in traininjf is the set, the drift, and 
general spirit of tlio family and of 
the social elements around them. 
Let a yonng man rightly trained 
go to a literary institution from 
■s-uch a family as I have indicated, 
and he will he almost sure neither 
to bo a promoter of disorder nor to 
fall into intemperate habits. In 
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all my exitciience I Lave iievor 
known an instance, ivliero I Avas 
suve tlio training had been rifdit, 
in which a young man has thii:; 
fallen. If all young men going 
into our literary institutions iveve 
to be thus trained, tlic institutions 
could not fail of being what tlicy 
should be. Suppose, on the other 
hand, that the majoi-ity of the 
yoiing men go from families, repu- 
table indeed, hut worldly, fasliion- 
ablc, selfish, self indulgent, aecua- 
timicd to the use of wine and other 
forms of nervous stimulation, hay- 
ing, perhaps, associated the use of 
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iviiic ivitli gentility, and the exclu- 
Nioii of it and of drinking customs 
gcnei-aliy ^vitli fanaticism and nai-- 
rowucss ; and it is as certain as 
any lavi of natui-e that there will 
be occasional disgraceful disorder 
among the young men, and that 
numbers will form habits of drink- 
ing that will can-y them down to 
drunkards' graves. Instructors may 
preach, and exhort, and set up 
T-^hat barriers they please ; the 
young men are fortified against 
unything tlicy can do by ftUal pietij 
itself, to say nothing of int-ipient 
appetite and the begun work of the 
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deceiver. God never iiieant that 
families slioalcl sinlc down into dis- 
regard of biin and disol)edience of 
his laws, and then bo able to set nx^ 
a system of outside institutions that 
should make thoir children what 
they ought to bo. Parents arC' 
willing to pay money — oh! yes; 
but the gift of God in the results 
of parental faithfoLaess cannot be 
purchased with money. 

It is precisely at this point that' 
the dvinliing customs of a country 
will bear upon its educational in- 
terests. They will ensure, to a 
gi-cater or less extent, the use of 
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intoxicating dvints iu our litc- 
raiy institutions. Whatever imiy 
bo said of sacli use clseivherc and 
in other connections, as conncctcdj 
witli education the effect is evil. 

In an address, two years and 
more ago, before the Xational 
Temperance Convention at- Sara- 
toga, wliicJi I gave, as I now do 
this, at tlie request of the Presi- 
dent of the National Temperance 
Society, I stated and illustrated, tlie 
follovv-ing points in i-egard to ihe 
yoimg generally : 

1st. That neither alcoholic drinlis 
nor narcotics of any kind are 
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needed at that period of life, cither 
I'or tlie npbiiilding of tlio sj'stem or 
foi- enjoyment. 

2d. That dui-ing this period these 
substances are espeeially injurious 
and dangerous — injurious from 
their effect upon the physieitl sys- 
tem ill its formative period ; dan- 
gerous, lirst, from the decoptiTe 
character of these stimuhmts, espo- 
eially for the inexperienced ; and, 
secondly, because it is the period 
of the ready foi'mation of habits, 
and of liahits that are also artifi- 
cial appetites. It is to the power 
of iiabit that the fearful dominion 
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of these substances over men is gen- 
erally ascribed. It is not wholly or 
even chiefly that. It is from that, 
in connection ivith a craving artifi- 
cially produced, that is rcaUy of tlio 
natiu'e of a disease, and which often so 
becomes a disease as to require med- 
ical treatment and special asylums. 

3d. It 1vas observed that those 
who least need artificial stimulants 
fA'O in the most danger from them. 
Nervous persons, gifted persons, 
those of poetical temperament and 
spcciiil promise, are more likely 
than others to become the victims 
of artificial stimulation. 
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So mucli for the young generally, 
lu regard to those who devote 
themselves to study, some things 
were mentioned as peculiar. 

Ist. The life is sedentary, and 
not in the open air. Hence less 
power to resist or counteract the 
influence of narcotics and artificial 
stimulants. 

2d. That in his proper work a 
student has no use for his muscles, 
but must so use his brain as to 
draw from them blood and neryous 
energy. Hence the need of avoid- 
ing everything that will impair 
the digestive functions or lower 
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